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Abstract 

The purpose of this investigation was to determine if there was a difference in the internship experience between 
student interns placed in either an urban Professional Development School or an urban non-Professional 
Development School. Student interns from two urban universities who have partnerships with neighboring urban 
school districts participated in this investigation. The Student Internship Experience Survey was used to identify 
differences between the experiences, based on the following measures: (a) Commitment to the Profession, (b) Teaching 
for Real/Context Based Learning, (c) Reflective Practioner, (d) Approach to Urban/ At-Risk Learners, and (e) Self- 
Efficacy. A Multivariate Analysis of Variance (MANOVA) was conducted, and revealed that differences based on 
the five measures between internship experiences in a Professional Development School setting and a non-Professional 
Development School setting could not be identified. 


Teaching in an urban school district can be a 
challenging endeavor for even the most competent 
and experienced teacher. For the novice teacher, it 
can be especially daunting and frustrating, to say 
the least. Haberman (1995) described this experi- 
ence for beginners ". . . as an exfraordinary life 
experience — a volafile, highly charged, emofion- 
ally draining, physically exhausfing experience" 
(p. 1). The infensify, profound economic disparify, 
and inequalifies are offen beyond belief for many 
of fhose new fo fhe profession, and confribufe fo 
high affrifion rafes (Sfeinberg & Kincheloe, 2004; 
Haberman, 1995; Kozol, 1991). 

According fo fhe Nafional Commission for 
Teaching and America's Fufure (2002), 50% of 
urban feachers leave fhe profession wifhin fhe firsf 
five years of fheir career, cifing lack of supporf, 
behavior problems, and lack of adequafe prepara- 
fion for fhe demands of urban feaching as fhe 
facfors influencing fheir decisions fo leave (Dill & 
Sfafford-Johnson, 2003; Sfafford & Haberman, 
2003; Haberman, 1995). Furfhermore, in some 
urban disfricfs, fhis furnover period can be as 
shorf as fhree years (Haberman, 1995). This is 
especially alarming since feacher qualify has been 


idenfified as fhe foremosf indicafor of sfudenfs' 
scholasfic success (Sanders & Rivers, 1996). 

Over fhree million feacher vacancies over fhe 
nexf decade are predicfed by fhe Nafional Com- 
mission on Teaching and America's Fufure (2002), 
and a preponderance of fhese openings will be af 
urban disfricf schools (Unifed Sfafes Deparfmenf 
of Educafion, 2002). Whaf makes fhis sifuafion 
even more crifical is fhaf urban disfricfs face a 
greafer challenge wifh hiring and refaining fully 
credenfialed feachers, especially in fhe areas of 
mafhemafics, science, special educafion and bi- 
lingual educafion, when compared fo bofh fheir 
suburban and rural counferparfs (Dill & Sfafford- 
Johnson, 2003; Sfafford & Haberman, 2003; Olson 
& Jerald, 1998; U.S. Depf. of Educafion, 2002). This 
disparaging dilemma can be affribufed fo fhe 
infracfable social hardships and debilifafing con- 
difions fhaf urban feachers musf confronf (Olson 
& Jerald, 1998). The legacies of concenfrafed 
poverfy, neighborhood crime and violence, adulf 
despair and discouragemenf, and family insfabil- 
ify fhaf pervade urban communifies confribufe fo 
fhe difficulfies and challenges for effecfive feach- 
ing and sfudenf success (Olson & Jerald, 1998). 
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It is quite evident that teacher preparation 
programs and urban school districts are faced 
with a monumental task for preparing and recruif- 
ing high qualify feachers fo work in urban sfu- 
denfs. Meefing such a loffy challenge requires 
forging parfnerships among K-12 feachers, admin- 
isfrafors, and fhe higher educafion communify. 
The Professional Developmenf School model, 
which emerged from fhe Holmes Parfnership, 
holds fhe pofenfial fo provide feacher candidafes 
with the necessary guidance, early experiences in 
the field, and fhe opporfunify fo learn from ex- 
perfs on sife wifhin an urban confexf (Abdal- 
Haqq, 1998). 

The Internship Experience 

The infernship experience, or sfudenf leaching, 
is usually idenfified as fhe mosf significanf and 
crucial componenf of fhe feacher preparafion 
program. However, fradifional feacher educafion 
programs and infernship requiremenfs fend fo be 
universal, rafher fhan focused, which may confrib- 
ufe fo fhe nofion fhaf feacher candidafes are nof 
adequafely prepared for fhe ideology needed for 
working wifh urban children (Dill & Sfafford- 
Johnson, 2003; Meyerson, 2001; Haberman, 1995). 

Alfhough fhere is a broad consensus fhaf high 
qualify and pracfical field experiences are crucial 
for learning fo feach, fhe research base is inconclu- 
sive on the effectiveness of various infernship 
experiences (Allen, 2003). Furfhermore, fhe Educa- 
fion Commission of fhe Sfafes (2003) reporfed fhaf 
this lack of a sound research base indicafes fhe 
need fo develop a sfrong field experience fhaf 
unifes professional pracfice and mefhodology 
coursework. Vereen (2002) proposed fhaf infern- 
ship experiences should also be designed specifi- 
cally fo increase fhe sfudenf inferns' feeling of self- 
efficacy in urban school leaching, since numerous 
sfudies have documenfed ifs' effecf on leaching 
success. For example, Chesfer & Beaudin (1996) 
invesfigafed fhe effecf of change on self-efficacy 
beliefs, feacher characferisfics, and insfrucfional 
pracfices. Involving over 173 urban feachers, fhey 
concluded fhaf providing opporfunifies for colle- 
gial inferacfions and feacher reflecfion fosfered 
posifive changes in efficacy beliefs. Furfhermore, 
sfudies conducfed by Benfon & Richardson (1993) 


and Neuberf & Bilko (1998) showed an increase in 
professional efficacy of sfudenf inferns placed in 
a Professional Developmenf School environmenf 
when compared fo sfudenf feachers in a non- 
Professional Developmenf School environmenf. 

According fo fhe Holmes Group (1990), Profes- 
sional Developmenf Schools are far more fhan 
laborafory schools for universify research, demon- 
sfrafion sifes for displaying besf pracfice, or 
merely sellings for preservice feachers fo gain 
clinical experiences. Rafher, Professional Develop- 
menf Schools are places where feachers, adminis- 
frafors, and universify faculfy come fogefher fo 
deliberafe on and find solufions for problems of 
sfudenf learning (Gardner & Libde, 1999). Teach- 
ing in fhe Professional Developmenf School is fo 
be shared by universify faculfy and school feach- 
ers. Glassroom feachers and universify faculfy 
engage in collaborafive research on educafional 
pracfice. Preservice feachers are supervised by 
bofh school adminisfrafors and universify faculfy. 
Professional Developmenf Schools, are by design, 
places for fhe ongoing professional developmenf 
of preservice feachers, novice feachers, veferan 
feachers, and for confinued research on leaching 
and learning (Lunenberg, 1998). They are de- 
signed fo be communifies of learning. 

Infernship experiences in urban Professional 
Developmenf Schools are designed fo beffer 
prepare sfudenf inferns for leaching in high- 
poverfy school environmenfs, and working wifh 
urban sfudenfs. Emphasis is placed on collabora- 
fion befween parfners. This is especially vifal fo 
fhe developmenf of preservice feachers since fhe 
liferafure confirms fhaf fhe long-ferm success for 
many prospecfive candidafes is somefimes im- 
paired by fhe lack of experf guidance, supporf, 
and opporfunifies fo reflecf on fheir leaching 
pracfices (Veenman, 1984). Wilson, Miller, and 
Yerkes (1993) explained fhaf frue collaborafion 
demands fhaf educafors move from fradifional 
pracfices of leaching, and franscend info fhinking 
of new approaches and pracfices. 

Alfhough experience requiremenfs and oppor- 
funifies are unique for each parfnership, fhe 
overall purpose is fo assisf sfudenf inferns in 
addressing fhe ideological confexf of 'urban' in 
fheir pedagogical and assessmenf pracfices, fo 
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critically analyze their current belief systems and 
practices, and to expand their knowledge base and 
widen their world views regarding diversity 
(Holmes Group, 1990). 

Therefore, fhe purpose of fhis sfudy was fo 
compare an urban Professional Developmenf 
School infernship experience wifh fhaf of a fradi- 
fional experience in a similar urban non-Profes- 
sional Developmenf School. The research quesfion 
fhaf guided fhis invesfigafion was: 

1. Is fhere a difference in fhe infernship expe- 
rience befween sfudenf inferns who com- 
plefed fheir infernship experience in an 
urban Professional Developmenf School 
and sfudenf inferns who complefed fheir 
infernship in an urban non Professional 
Developmenf School as measured by (a) 
Commifmenf fo fhe Profession, (b) Teach- 
ing for Real/Confexf Based Learning, (c) 
Reflecfive Pracfioner, (d) Approach fo 
Urban/ Af-Risk Sfudenfs, and (f) Self Effi- 
cacy? 

Methods 

Participants 

Approximately 59 student interns participated 
in this study, and were placed in urban elemen- 
tary schools, which were located in two large, 
urban metropolitan school districts. Of fhis popu- 
lafion, 29 sfudenf inferns complefed fheir infern- 
ship experience in urban Professional Develop- 
ment School sites within the participating districts. 
The original population of sfudenf inferns con- 
sisfed of 30 subjecfs. However, one sfudenf infern 
experienced difficulfy in meefing fhe demands of 
feaching in an urban school selling, and, fherefore 
was excluded from fhe sfudy. Subjecfs were 
mafched on fhe variables of school profile, grade 
poinf average (.00-. 09), feaching experience, 
lengfh of experience, and qualificafions of fheir 
clinical faculfy members. 

Parficipafing universifies had similar infern- 
ship requiremenfs, however, fhe lengfh of fhe ex- 
perience differed slighfly. One universify re- 
quired fwo 7-week placemenfs. These placemenfs 
would be in fhe same school environmenf, buf af 
differenf grade levels. The ofher parficipafing 


universify required one 16 week placemen! wifhin 
fhe same grade level. Upon examinafion of fhe 
specific requiremenfs for each universify, if was 
nofed fhaf fhe only difference befween fhe fwo 
placemenfs was an addifional 2 week observafion 
period for fhe 16 week placemen!. The researchers 
believed fhaf fhis would no! pose a significanf 
concern since fhe subjecfs were mafched on fhe 
lengfh of fheir experience. All assigned clinical 
faculfy members had af leas! 3 years of feaching 
experience. Clinical faculfy members for fhe urban 
Professional Developmenf Schools were selecfed 
by a Sfeering Commiffee, while fhe urban non- 
Professional Developmenf School faculfy mem- 
bers were selecfed by fheir building principals. 

Procedures 

All sfudenf inferns were adminisfered fhe 
Sfudenf Teaching Experience Survey af fhe con- 
clusion of fheir sfudenf feaching experience. The 
Sfudenf Teaching Experience Survey confained 
103 Likerf-fype ifems based on a scale from 
"Almosf Always" fo "Almosf Never." This ques- 
fionnaire survey was designed fo assess sfudenf 
inferns' and sfudenf feachers' experiences based 
on fhe following measures: (a) Commifmenf fo fhe 
Profession, (b) Teaching for Real/Confexf Based 
Learning, (c) Reflecfive Pracfioner, (d) Approach 
fo Urban/ Af-Risk Learners, and (e) Self-Efficacy. 
Developed by fhe researchers, fhis insfrumenf was 
based on fhe currenf liferafure, research, and 
operafing model of Professional Developmenf 
Schools. Wifh regard fo confenf-relafed validify, 
fhe Sfudenf Teaching Experience Survey was 
reviewed and evaluafed by fhree universify facul- 
fy members who are nafionally recognized for 
fheir experience and experfise wifh fhe Profes- 
sional Developmenf School reform efforf. They 
were given fhe fask of crifiquing fhe lisf of sfafe- 
menf and making recommendafions as fo fhe 
clarify and readabilify of each survey insfrumenf. 
They also examined fhe insfrumenf fo judge 
cafegorical placemen! of each ifem. 

The Sfudenf Teaching Experience Survey was 
also field fesfed wifh sfudenf inferns from fwo 
urban universifies who were no! involved wifh 
fhis invesfigafion. This allowed fhe researcher fo 
idenfify ambiguifies, misundersfandings, and 
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other inadequacies, and make the necessary 
modifications to clarify fhe survey ifems. To 
address fhe infernal consisfency reliabilify of fhe 
five subscales of fhis insfrumenf, Coefficienf alpha 
(Crombach's alpha) was compufed, and fhe 
resulfs ranged from .71 fo .83, indicafing fhaf fhe 
infernal consisfency of each subscore was reliable. 

Results 

Data from fhe Sfudenf Teaching Experience 
Survey was analyzed using Descripfive Sfafisfics, 
and a Mulfivariafe Analysis of Variance 
(MANOVA). Mean scores of each group indicafed 
fhaf fhe urban Professional Developmenf School 
sfudenf inferns scored slighfly higher on each of 
the five measures. These resulfs are reporfed in 
Table 1. 


A Mulfivariafe Analysis of Variance 
(MANOVA), a sfafisfical fechnique for defermin- 
ing differences befween groups on more fhan one 
dependenf variable, was conducfed fo compare 
fhe infernship experiences as measured by (a) 
Commifmenf fo fhe Profession, (b) Teaching for 
Real/Confexf Based Learning, (c) Reflecfive 
Pracfioner, (d) Approach fo Urban/ Af-Risk Learn- 
ers, and (e) Self-Efficacy. If can be seen in Table 2 
fhaf fhe Wilks' Lambda, when fransformed fo an 
E value, was nof sfafisfically significanf af fhe .05 
level. Thus, when fhe five measures were consid- 
ered simulfaneously, fhere was nof a significanf 
difference befween fhe urban Professional Devel- 
opmenf School infernship experience and fhe 
urban non Professional Developmenf School 
infernship experience. 


Table 1 

Means and Standard Deviations 


Group 

Commitment to 

Real/ Context 

Reflective 

Approach to 

Self 


the Profession 

Based Learning 

Practitioner 

Urban/ At-Risk 

Efficacy 

Professional Development 
School Student Interns 
(N=29) 

M 

106.31 

118.83 

90.07 

60.17 

26.66 

SD 

Non-Professional 

13.68 

16.51 

12.58 

10.28 

4.02 

Development School Student 

Teachers 

(N=30) 

M 

100.13 

115.60 

85.17 

55.23 

25.80 

SD 

16.07 

17.65 

14.99 

8.84 

3.93 



Table 2 





Multivariate Analysis of Variance 



Source of Variafion Wilks' Lambda 

Between df 

Error df 

Multivariate P 

Group 

.87 

5 

53 

.20 


N=59 






Discussion of Findings 

experience 

of sfudenf inferns in an urban Proles- 

The dafa from fhis sfudy suggesf fhaf fhere sional Developmenf School selling and sfudenf 

was nof a significanf difference in fhe infernship inferns in an urban non-Professional Developmenf 
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School setting as measured by the 5 variables. The 
MANOVA yielded a nonsignificant F when the 
mean vector scores were collectively considered. 

The results indicate that, although more 
concentrated efforts were made in the Professional 
Developmenf School environmenf fo equip fhe 
sfudenf inferns wifh fhe knowledge, skills, affi- 
fudes, and disposifions fo meef success in an 
urban school environmenf, fhe sfudenf inferns 
placed in a non-Professional Developmenf School 
also believed fheir infernship provided fhem wifh 
rich experiences fo assisf fhem in fheir develop- 
menf as an urban educafor, and fo undersfand fhe 
demands of urban school feaching. This suggesfs 
fhaf Professional Developmenf School parfner- 
ships need fo make fhese concenfrafed efforfs 
much earlier and fhroughouf fhe feacher prepara- 
fion program. For example, fhe emphasis on 
"urban pedagogy" can be in place when fhe 
sfudenf inferns begin fheir observafion require- 
menfs in an urban school seffing, and confinue 
fhroughouf fheir preparafion fenure. This will 
allow fhe sfudenf inferns more fime fo infernalize 
fhe knowledge, skills, affifudes, and disposifions 
needed fo be an effecfive educafor in an urban 
school environmenf. 

One also needs fo consider fhe mafurify of 
each PDS parfnership when inferprefing fhe 
resulfs. The Nafional Council for Accredifafion of 
Teacher Educafion Sfandards for Professional 
Developmenf Schools (2001) provides specific 
criferia for fhe idenfificafion of parfnership sfages. 
These developmenfal guidelines oufline ". . . fhe 
degree of commifmenf, level of experfise, fhe 
degree of insfifufionalizafion and supporf, and fhe 
impacf fhe PDS parfnership has oufside ifs parf- 
nering insfifufions" (p. 6). A fofal of 6 Professional 
Developmenf School sifes were involved in fhis 
invesfigafion, and of fhese, 3 sifes were idenfified 
as being af fhe "Developing Level" and 3 were af 
fhe "Af Sfandard" Level. The criferia for each of 
fhese levels include: 

• Developing Level — Parfners are pursuing 
fhe mission of fhe PDS parfnership and 
fhere is parfial insfifufional supporf. Af fhe 
developing sfage, parfners are engaged in 
PDS work in many ways. However, fheir 


supporfing insfifufions have nof yef made 
changes in fheir policies and pracfices fhaf 
would provide evidence of insfifufionaliza- 
fion. 

• Af Sfandard — The mission of fhe PDS 
parfnership is infegrafed info fhe parfner- 
ing insfifufions. PDS work is expecfed and 
supporfed, and if reflecfs whaf is known 
abouf fhe besf pracfices. Af fhis sfage parf- 
ners work fogefher effecfively resulfing in 
posifive oufcomes for all learners. Parfner- 
ing insfifufions have made changes in 
policies and pracfices fhaf reflecf whaf has 
been learned fhrough PDS work, and fhaf 
supporf PDS parficipanfs in meaningful 
ways (NCATE, 2001, p. 7). 

The resulfs of fhis sfudy may have been influ- 
enced because 3 of fhe PDS were idenfified as 
being af fhe "Developing Level," and nof "Af 
Sfandard," fhis, may have influenced fhe resulfs of 
fhe sfudy. The parfnerships were sfill developing 
af fhese sifes, and fhese schools were nof yef in a 
posifion fo meef fhe criferia sef forfh by fhe 
Holmes Parfnership for Professional Developmenf 
Schools, even fhough fhey mef fhe "Developing 
Level" sfandards sef forfh by NCATE. 

Dafa from fhis invesfigafion also suggesfs fhaf 
ofher urban school seffings nof idenfified as a 
Professional Developmenf School sife may be jusf 
as effecfive in providing sfudenf feachers wifh 
meaningful infernship experiences fhaf highlighf 
collaborafion, commifmenf, confexfual feaching, 
self-efficacy, and working wifh urban, af-risk 
sfudenfs. However, fhe expecfafions and supporf 
of each cooperafing feacher, fhe working condi- 
fions and climafe of each school, and fhe leader- 
ship of fhe building adminisfrafors may have been 
fhe significanf confribufors impacfing fhe sfudenf 
feachers percepfion of fheir infernship experience. 

Recommendations for Further Investigation 

Further study is needed to determine if fhe 
Professional Developmenf School reform efforf 
needs fo broaden ifs scope in fhe fundamenfal 
changes fhe parfnerships are willing fo make. For 
example, fhe parfnering universifies and schools 
involved in fhis invesfigafion, focused only on 
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providing additional support and initiatives dur- 
ing the internship experience. More restructuring 
efforts need to be made throughout the teacher 
education program. Doing so would allow the 
university-school partnership to explore the pro- 
spect of redefining how besf fo prepare urban 
feachers, and fhe qualify and kinds of experiences 
fhaf confributes fo teacher candidates' develop- 
ment. 

Future investigation is also needed involving 
a larger population sample and with different 
Professional Development School settings. This 
will allow educators to ascertain the specific 
changes fhaf are occurring af fhe differenf sifes, 
and fhe ways fhaf fhese changes are affecfing fhe 
feacher candidafes' learning during fhe internship 
experience. Finally, levels of fhe parfnership 
relafionship, as idenfified by NCATE, should be 
considered in future investigations. Researchers 
may want to consider only utilizing Professional 
Developmenf Schools "Af-Sfandard" levels when 
comparing fo non-Professional Developmenf 
Schools sifes because fhey have mef specific 
criteria and guiding principles essential to the 
success of Professional Developmenf Schools. 

Professional Developmenf Schools seek fo 
creafe ambifious learning communifies for fhe 
improvement of teacher education programs and 
practices. The Flolmes Partnership communicates 
this goal by stating: 

A primary aim of Professional Development 
Schools will be to contribute to intellectually 
solid programs of feacher educafion fhaf 
infertwine fhe wisdom of fheory and pracfice; 
that encourage shared conceptions among 
university and school faculty; that assist nov- 
ices in evaluating, integrating, and using 
knowledge from mulfiple sources; fhat convey 
the moral basis of feaching; and fhaf recruif 
and keep imaginafive and inferesfing feachers 
in fhe profession. (Flolmes Group, 1990, p. 48) 

For universify-school parfnerships fo see fhe 
fungible resulfs of achieving fhis goal, more 
ambifious resfrucfuring needs fo be made in fhe 
feacher preparafion program. Shorf term pro- 
grams and initiatives alone do not constitute a 


high quality internship experience. The Holmes 
Group (1990) elaborates on what is needed to 
achieve this goal by presenting the following 6 
guiding principles essenfial fo fhe success of each 
parfnership: 

1. All sfudenfs would parficipate seriously in 
learning for undersfanding. 

2. Schools and classrooms would be orga- 
nized as learning communifies. 

3. Social barriers would nof exclude children 
from parficipating in learning. 

4. All members of fhe communify would 
engage in learning. 

5. Communify members (feachers, adminis- 
trafors, and feacher educafors) would col- 
laborafe in researching and reflecfing on 
feaching and learning pracfices. 

6. Principles demanded by fhe PDS would 
require such subsfanfial changes, fhaf insfi- 
fufions would need fo be re-invenfed. 

In order for a Professional Development School to 
fulfill ifs mission, fhese guiding principles musf be 
in place. 

The preparafion of feachers for urban schools 
is considered a "disfincfive enterprise" (Haber- 
man, 1994). Preparation "... occurs in schools, 
with children, while functioning in the role of 
feacher wifh fhe help of a coach or menfor ..." 
(Haberman, 1994, p. 22). To move forward. Profes- 
sional Developmenf School parfnerships musf 
agree upon and focus on essenfial elemenfs and 
experiences fhaf define a high qualify and pracfi- 
cal urban field infernship, so fhaf future teachers 
". . . will succeed and serve in schools with less 
than ideal working conditions serving diverse 
children in poverty" (Haberman, 1994, p. 1). 
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